Section II: Getting Along
with In-Laws

Probably no people have more difficulty getting along with their
in-laws than Americans. Primitive peoples faced the problem more
frankly. Some tribes had a strict rule that a man and his wife's
mother should never be in the same house together. Sometimes the
husband and his mother-in-law were not even allowed to speak to
each other. At the opposite extreme, in the older Japan and other
Oriental countries, the husbands mother was the ruler of the home.
If she did not like the girl her son married, she could, in effect, di-
vorce that girl. She could order her to leave, and choose another
wife for her son. Between these extremes, there must be a very
broad middle ground on which a better family life could be built
in this country.
We have not yet found that ground. In every section of the
United States the in-law problem is critical. The Jesuit sociologist
John L. Thomas of St. Louis University made a study of 7000 di-
vorces in the archdiocese of Chicago. He concluded that, during
the first year after the wedding, more marriages were broken up by
in-law troubles than by anything else.
The younger and the older generation alike are in need of en-
lightenment, education, tolerance. The wife who expects her hus-
band to repudiate his mother, to ignore her completely, is as un-
realistic as the mother who assumes she will have the same control
over the young couple as she once had over her own "child." As
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